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Satire’s my weapon; but Pra too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at ald Imeet ; 

I only wear it in a land of Heciors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and direciors.—Pore. 








LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


—_——a 
From the Black Dwarf to the Tea Drinkers of Great Britain, 
. and Ireland. 
— 


The methods by which the inhabitants of the British islands 
have their pockets picked, are so various, and so effective, 
that there is little to wonder at their being so very frequently 
empty ;—but of all the peck-pockeiry of which we have read; 
the specimen offerded by the East India Company is the 
most complete. Mr. Pitt occasionally dipped deep, and took 
largely ; but then he was a sort of political highway robber ; 
and his demands were submitted to, because it was known 
that his red and blue-coated myrmidons were at hand to 
second his purposes. The East India Company cannot yet 
order ¢/ietr fax upon tea to be levied by Seapoys and Lascars ; 
but they manage to levy it as effectually as if they could, 
and without the expense; and actually, upon their own 


shewing, levy no less assum than TWO MILLIONS, TWO HUN- 
No. 10, Vol, XII. 
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ane shctieieemiinaeemiiamaiaens tienen 
DRED THOUSAND PouNDs Sterling a year, by charging that 
sum more than teas could be purchased for, if their mono- 
poly were at anend; what will the goody gossips, and the 
gammer gossips of the tea-table say to this, when it is made 
as plain to them as figures can prove facts? Surely there 
will be an outcry from every quarter from young women and 
old women, whether in @r out of petticoats; until Leadenhall- 
street shall tremble, and moderate its demands. 








The Edinburgh Review has done the world this service of 
exposing the avaricious artifice which raises Souchong from 
three shillings the pound to eight shillings and ten pence ; 
and more than doubles the price of Bohea and Congou !— 
and when I have made the tea-drinkers acquiainted with the 
good offices of the Northern Luminary, I expect they will 
drink both our healths in a cup of the best green, to shew 


their gratitude for our information! The reviewer argues as 
follows :— 


‘There is nobody who has not heard of the proceedings of 
the Dutch East India Company—who had no sooner cb- 
tained a monopoly of the trade in spices, than they set about 
burning them in large quantities, rather than bring such an 
increased supply to market as would have caused them to 
sell at a reasonable price. Such a thing could not perhaps 
be done, or at least avowed, among us: But the spirit 
which actuates such exclusive associations is the same in 
them all: And certainly we are much mistaken if the state- 
ments we are now about to lay before our readers do not 
satisfy them that our own Honourable Company requires a 
little looking after; and do not prove, indeed, beyond all 
question, that the lordly grocers of Leadenhall-street have 
most scandalously abused the monopoly of which they are in 
possession, and discovered a degree of rapacity nowise in- 
ferior to that of their Dutca archetypes. 

There is no imaginable reason, were the trade with China 
placed on the same footing in England as in the Continent 
and the United States, why the price of tea should not be 
as ow in London and Liverpool as in Hamburg and New 
York. It may, indeed, be fairly presumed, that it would 
be a good deal lower; for, as many species of our manu- 
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ee ee ; 
factured goods are well adapted to the taste of the Chinese, 
and are willingly accepted in exchange for the teas purchased 
by us intheir markets, we can maintain a direct intercourse 
with them; while, as neither the French nor any other Eu- 
ropean nation, nor the citizens of the United States, have 
such eoods to carry to China, they are necessarily obliged 
to pay the greater portion of their teas in bullion, which they 
must have previously purchased from the South Americans 
or Mexicans.—Some of the best informed merchants are, 
accordingly, of opinion, that in the event of the East India 
Company's monopoly being abolished, teas of equal good- 
ness would be 15 or 20 per cent. cheaper here than in either 
America or the Continent. And we may mention, in corro- 
boration of this opinion, that Mr. Crawfurd, the intelligent 
author of the valuable work on the Eastern Archipelago, “and 
who, from the official stations which he filled in India, had 
the best means of acquiring correct information, estimated, 
in his evidence before the Committee of the House of Lords, 
on the Foreign Trade of the country, that, if the trade were 
open, the freight of the tea carried from Canton to Eurepe, 
in British ships, as compared with its freight in American 
ships, would be about as ten to twelve." “Phere are good 
grounds, too, for thinking that this estimate is very nearly 
correct. Having manufactures to export, our vessels can 
carry an outward as well as a homeward cargo: But the 
American and Continental traders, who have nothing but 
bullion to export, must either send their ships in ballast to 
China, in which case the whole expense of both voyages 
would fall on the return cargo, or they must send them, in 
the first place, to England, to get them loaded with Eng. 
lish goods suitable to the Chinese markets. And such, 
fact, is the circuitous route by which no inconsiderable ae 
portion of the British goods disposed of in the “ Celestial 
Empire” are conveyed. thither +; though it must be quite 
obvious, that, if the trade were free, our manufacturers 
would themselves export their products to China, as they do 
to all other countries, on much cheaper and more advan- 


—-— 

















* Lords’ Report, tith April, 1821, p. 21. 

+ See the evidence of Mr. Goddard, Mr. Rickards, and others, in 
the Lord’s Report: Andin a letter from the Company’s Factory at 
Canton, dated tie 20th November 1820, and printed in the Commons’ 
Report of 13th July 1821, it is stated, that “between 3000 and 4000 
pieces of broad-cloth have been importe d during the present season, 
under the Anrerioan. flag, direct from enaland: ”? a circumstance 
Which, they aad, * intlic ts a death. bi ow on the monopoly hitherto en - 
joyed by the Houourable Company, 
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tageous terms than they could be exported by any one else. 
But without insisting farther on the fact of its being possible, 
were there no monopoly, for British merchants to supply the 

people of this oountry with teas, at a lower rate than the 
merchants of the Continent or of the United States can sup- 
ply their customers, we shall content ourselves with assuming 

that they could suppl ly them as cheap; and shall proceed to 
try the merits of the East India Company's monopoly by this 
test. If the Company have conducted their trade as it 
would have been conducted by individual merchants, “a 
teas ought at all events to be as low priced as those that 
are imported into New York and Hamburgh; andif they 
are higher priced, the excess, whatever it may be, must be 
entirely owing to the monopoly, or to its abuse. 

“ We have now in our possession an official account com- 
mencing with the first sale in 1820, and ending with the se- 
cond sale in 1823, containing a statement of the various de- 
scriptions of tea ‘sold by the East India Company at their 
quarterly sales, the prices at which the teas were put up, 
the prices at which they were actually sold, the total quanti- 
ties sold, and the quantities refused by the dealers, at the 
Company’s upset prices. With the exception of bohea, the 
sale price of which has varied from Is, Ild. 7- 10ths to 
2s. 6d. 3-10ths, extremely little fluctuation has taken place 
in the price of the other descriptions of tea. We subjoin, 
from the official account in question, a statement of the 
prices and quantities of the teas sold at the first March sale 
for 1823; which prices we are informed do not perceptibly 
differ from the prices of the same sorts of tea at the three 
subsequent sales in the past year. 


First Sale of Teas by the East India Company, in Alarch, 1823. 











Description of | Putting up Average sale Quantitics 
Tea. Price. Prive. | sold. 

eee a ee Is. 6d. per Ib, '2s. 5d. 2-10thsprib. 451,118 Ib. 
DR isscccndede f 2s. od. 2s. 6d. 3- 10ths 1,675,872 
a ee ee 2s. 7d. 8-10ths 3,530,673 
BION entscsccecss ' Qs. Od. 3s. 5d. 3-1Loths | 166,207 
Souchong ......... | 3s. 4s. 4d. 7-10ths | 31,940 
Twankay ......... '@s. Sd. 3s. 4d. 6-1oths 1,139,522 
Kiyson-skin ..... 9s. 6d. ‘3s. 3d. 9-10ths 60,216 
Hyson ............'!3s.and 4s. 4s. 5d. 4-10ths | 221,935 
Quantities of Company’s Tea sold 7,077,483 
Ditto of private trade - - . . 606 
Total quantitics sold - - 7,078,089 

~~ 
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The Reviewer then proceeds to give extracts from the New 
York and Hamburgh Price Current, the result of which is-- 


New Yerk Prices Hamburgh Prices 





in 1823. in 1823. 
Bohea - - 8d. 9d. 5-16ths to 10d. 3-16ths. 
Congou - . 75d. Is. to 1s. 2d. 
Campoi - - —-— 10d. 7-8ths to Is. 4d. 
Souchong » Is. 39d. is. to Is. 4d. 
Twankay - Is. 5d. to Is. 7d. 
H[yson-skin -  1s.51-3d. is. 5jd. to Is. 7d. 
Hyson - - 2. 6d. Qs. 2d. to 2s. 4d. 


Which being compared with the Company’s prices, give 
Excess of E. I. Company’s Excess of E. I, Company’s 


Prices over those of Prices over those of 
New York. Hamburgh. 





Bohea- Is. 84d. per lb. 1s. 75d. per Ib. 
Congou - Is. 114d. is. 6d. 
Campoi - 2s. 5id. 
Souchong - 3s. ld. 3s. 24d. 
Twankay - —-- is. lopd. 
Hyson-skin 1s. 104d, Is. 94d. 
fiyson - Is. bidd. 2s. 25d. 


‘‘Now, itis evident that, by multiplying the quantities of 
the various descriptions of tea disposed of annually at the 
Company’s sales, by the excess of price at which they are sold 
over the price of similar teas at New York or Hamburgh, we 
shall get the net sum which the people of this country are 
compelled to pay for the teas used by them, over and above 
what would purchase an equal supply were the trade thrown 
open. The Company have furnished the means of making 
this computation; for it appears, from the statements in 
their annual accounts, that the sales of Bohea, in 1822, 
amonnted to 2,419,045 lbs., which, being sold at an ad- 

vance of Is. 8d. per Id. (throwing away the fraction) over 
the price of Bohea at New York, cost 206,587]. more than 
it would have done, but for the monopoly. A similar com- 
putation being made with the other descriptions of tea, the 
account will stand as under :— 











Quantities of Tea sold, Excess of Company’s|Total excess of 
at Company’s sales | price per lb. over | priee received by 
in 182?, price atN. Y.orH, the Company. 
Johea 2,419,045 Ibs. Is. 8d. N.Y. £206,587 
Congo 18,569,472 is. 6d. H. 1,292,710 
Campoi 196,729 2s. 5d. H. 23,871 
Souchong 115,738 33: Be 3. 17,860 
"iT wankay 4,036,445 is. 10d. H. 368,907 
Hlyson-skin 130,420 is. Od. H. 11,411 
}fyson 396,697 2s. N. Y. and HL. | 39,469 
25,874,546 £2,058,812 


‘This qu 
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od 
sold at the same sales on account of the Captains and other 
officers of the Company’s ships. The sorts of tea belonging 
to the officers are not specified ; but, supposing them to have 
been mixed up in the same proportions as those belonging to 
the Company, the excess of price on them will be about 
£160,000; making, in all, an excess of £2,218,000. 

“ These results are of the utmost importance. They are 
deduced from documents whose accuracy cannot be disputed. 
And it appears, from them, that the monopolists of Leaden- 
hall-street obtained £2,218,000 more for the teas sold by 
them in Britain, in 1822, than would have sufficed to purchase 
an equal supply had the trade been free! Inasmuch, too, as 
very little variation had taken place during the last three 
years in the prices of tea at Hamburgh and "New Y ork, and 
as neither the prices nor the quantity of the teas sold at the 
Company’s sales in 1822 perceptibly differ from the price 
and quantities of those sold in 1821 and 1823, it clearly 
follows that the monopoly of the tea trade enjoyed by the 
East India Company costs the people of this country, on an 
average, not less than two millions two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling a-year! 

* Wedo not hesitate to affirm that this is among the 
most scandalous impositions to which any nation was ever 
subjeoted. Tea has become one of the principal necessaries 
of life; and yet cur rulers generously give to a Company of 
private individuals the power of monopolizing this commo- 
dity, and of selling it at more than 200 per cent. above what 
it ought to sell for? John Bull is the most inconsistent of 
animals: He has sent scores of petitions to the House of 
Commons, praying for the repeal of the additional duty of 14d. 
per Ib. on leather imposed in 1812—a duty so small as to be 
almost imperceptible; while he has never troubled himself 
in the least about the repeal of the tax varying from Is. 6d. 
to 3s. per lb. laid by the East India Company on tea, and 
appropriated by them to tlieir own private purposes! This 
is a subject with respect to which the most loquacious of our 
patriots have chosen to emulate the dignified silence of the 
Company’s chairman. Itis now, however, before the public. 
The tea-dealers of Edinburgh have already petitioned the 
Lords of the Treasury to interpose to restrain the rapacity of 
the Company ; and we trust that this example will be followed 
by the tea-dealers and inhabitants of every other considerable 
townin theempire. Ifthe public do not exert themselves to © 
procure relief from so scandalous an imposition, with what 
face can they solicit the reveal of taxes levied for national 
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objects? So long as they quietly submit to have their 
pockets picked by monopolists, they certainly deserve no 
favour from the tax-gatherer ! 

“It may perhaps be said that the company are in legal 
possession of the monopoly of the tea trade, and that they, 
therefore, have an undoubted right to exercise it as they 
please. In point of fact, however, this is: not the case. 
The Company’s monopoly is only conditional, not absolute ; 
and they have so broken through all the stipulations on which 
they hold it, as to render the immediate interference of Go- 
vernment imperatively necessary. Repeated acts of Parlia- 
ment have been passed to prevent the Company charging 
exorbitant prices for their tea, and in the laudable view of 
securing to the people of Britain an ample supply of so 
necessary an article nearly on the same terms as it costs their 
Continental neighbours. Thus, it is statuted and ordained 
by an act pi assed in 1745 (18. Geo. IT. cap. 26.), thatin the 
case the tea imported by the East India Company shall not 
always be sufficient to answer the consumption thereof in 
Great Britain, and to keep the price of tea in this country 
upon an equality with the price thereof in the neighbouring 
Continent of Europe, it shall be lawful for the said Com- 
pany, and their successors, to import into Great Britain such 
quantities of tea as they shall think necessary from any port 
of Europe : And, by another section of the statute, it is 
enacted, That if the East India Company shall, at any time, 
neglect to keep the British market supplied with a sufficient 
quantity of tea at reasonable prices, it shall be lawful for 
the Lords of the Treasury to grant licences to any other per- 
son or persons, body politic or corporate, to import tea 
into Great Britain from any part of Europe. This statute is 
clear, explicit, and decisive ; and we cannot help being as- 
tonished, as well at the boldness with which our Eastern 
Pachas have acted in the tecth of its most solemn and ob- 
vious enactments, as at ihe little attention paid by Govern- 
ment and the country to their proceedings. 

‘ But thisis not all. It is enacted in the famous Commu- 
tation Act, passed in 1784, (24. Geo. III. cap 38.) That the 
East India Company shall make four sales of tea every year, 
as near as conveniently may be at equal distances of time from 
each other, and sheil put up at such sales such quantities of 
tea as shall be judged suti ficient to supply the demand; and, 
at each sale, the tea to be put up shall be sold without re- 
serye to the highest bidder, provided an advance of one 
penny per pound shall be bid upon the price at which the 
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same is put up: by another clause it is enacted, that it shall 
pot be lawful for the East India Company “ to put up their teas 
for sate at any price which shall, upon the whole of the teas se 
put upat any sale, exceed the prime cost thereof, with the 
freight and charges of importation, together with lawfal in- 
terest from the time of arrival of such teas in Great Britain, 
and the common premium of insurance, as a compensation for 
the sea-risk incurred thereon.” And, by another clause of 
the same statute, the Company are wae to lay before the 
Lords of the Treasury copies of the accounts and estimates 
upon which their orders for importation, prices for sale, and 
quantities put up to sale, shall be grounded. 

‘‘The object of these clauses is obvious. They are in- 
tended to hinder the Company from artificially enhancing 
the price of their teas, by obliging them to put them up to 

sale at what they really cost them, “and to sell them at such a 
moderate advance as would afford only a reasonable profit. 
But the provisions in this statute have been just as openly 
trampled under foot as those in the statute of George II.— 
The expense of the Company's Factory at Canton, for the 
purchase of teas, consisting of twelve supercargoes, eight 
writers, &c. &c. is included in the prime costof theteas. The 
members of this Factory, in addition to very large fixed sala- 
ries, are allowed a commission of two per cent. on the sales 
both of the outward and homeward investments, which com- 
mission may be estimated, onan average, at about £125,000 
ayear. The senior member of the Select Committee of the 
Factory is in receipt of the comfortable sum of about £18,000 
a year; and the other gentlemen of the lucrative concern, 
who are almost all sons or near relations of Directors, are 
all paid on the same prodigal scale: Exclusive of the 
salaries, they have also a luxurious table, nominally fur- 
nished by the East India Company, but really by the tea- 
drinking gossips of Great Britain: for it is a fact, that every 
shilling which this useless and cumbersome establishment 
swallows up is included, along with a hundred other unne- 
cessary articles of expense, in the cost, and consequently in 
the putting-up price, of the teas sold at the Company’s sales. 
But the making the public pay 200,0001. a year to the pro- 
geny of the directorial junto, for doing a similar duty to that 
which is infinitely better done for the Americans by a con- 
sul with a salary of 200I., is not the worst part of the con- 
duct of tse Company. Instead of bringing forward, as they 
are expressly ordered by the statute, such a quantity of tea 
“$ might supply the market ata little advance on the upset 
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price, they invariably understock the market; and as po one 
can come into competition with them, they are thus enabled to 
force up the price of tea to the most exorbitant piich, and 
gain an enormous profit. Thus, according to the Company’s 
own statement, Bohea is invarially put up at Is. 6d. per Ib., 
and it is as invariably sold for 2s. 5d. or 2s. 6d., being an 
advance on the upset price, and consequently an admitted 
profit, of no less than sixty or sixty-six per cent: Campoi is 
generally put up at 2s, 9d. and sold at about 3s. Sd., being 
a profit of twenty-one per cent.: Souchong, which is ‘put up 
at 3s., is uniformly sold at about 4s. 5d., being a profit of 
forty-seven per cent.: Twankay, which is put up at 2s. 5d., 
is generally sold at 3s. dd., being a profit of forty-one per 
eent., which is about the profit on Hyson-skin and Hyson. 
‘These exorbitant prices and profits base had the effect, as 
the statements previously given show, of nesrly banishing 
the finer descriptions of tea “from the British market, and of 
forcing an excessive consumption of Scngen As a further 
proof “of this, we may mention, that the quantity of Souchong 
sold by the Company during the last seven years is not equal 
to the quantity which they were accustomed to sell even in 
one year! 

‘Are we not then entitled to say, thatthe conduct of the 
East India Company with respect to the ‘ee Trade, exhibits in 
every parta spirit of unparalleled rapacity? Though, as the 
Government must be fully aware of the exfent to which the 
Company have carried their system, and as they are autho- 
rised by law to compel them to bring forward a sufficient 
supply of tea at their quarterly sales, and to take such 
measures as may be necessary for preserving its price in this 
country nearly on a par with its price in other countries, they 
must be considered as parties to this barefaced robbery, for 
itis nothing else, of the public. The present president of 
the Board of Control], whatever may be his merits in other 
respects, is at least thoroughly acquainted with all the sta- 
tutes relative to the tea trade. Why then does he take no 
steps to have the provisions in these statutes enforced? We 
do not wish him to act with ‘ vigour beyond the law ;” but 
we do wish him to interpose, to protect, what are so very dear 
to him, the acts passed by, as he reverently terms it, the 
collective wisdom of the Great Council of the Nation, from 
being treated with contempt and scorn by that very Com- 
pany, whose proceedings he has £4000 a-year for controul- 
ing ! 
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‘‘ The statements we have now made, and we defy the 
Company to controvert them, show that it is a gross error to 
suppose, as is very commonly done, that the comparatively 
high price of teas in this country is mainly a consequence of 
the duty payable to government. ‘The duty on all teas sold 
at above 2s. per lb. is an advalorem one of 100 per cent., 
and consequently just doubles the price at which such teas 
are sold by the Company. If the Company sell Souchong 
at 4s. 5d., its price to the merchant, after the duty has been 
paid, will be 8s. 10.; but if Souchong were sold to the 
wholesale merchant as is sold at Hamburgh and New York, 
and asit might be sold in this country, were the trade free, 
at ls. 6d., its price, inclusive of duty, would be only 3s.— 
or 5s. 10d. less than at this moment! The same is the case 
with Bohea, Congou, and every other description of tea. 
And such being the case, the Government, as well as the 
conntry in general, is interested in getting the nuisance of 
monopoly completely put down, and the vast market of 
China thrown open to the free and unfettered competition of 
our merchants and manufacturers. The fall of price that 
would thus be occasioned would greatly extend the consump- 
tion of tea; and the duty, though levied on a cheaper article, 
would soon produce a much greater revenue. 

‘‘We believe we shall hear no more about the necessity of 
conducting the China trade by the agency of an exclusive 
Company. The Americans, who have no such Company to 
trample on acts of Congress, and to plunder their fellow ci- 
lizens, carry on the China trade with complete and perfect 
success ; and are much greater favourites at Canton than the 
emissaries of Leadenhall-street. But, as the Company is 
secured in the possession of the monopoly until 1823, all 
that can now be done is, to compel them to act up to the 
stipulations in their contract with the public; and to take 
such measures as may be necessary, either by granting li- 
censes to private traders, to import teas from Hamburgh and 
Amsterdam, or otherwise, to reduce the price of tea in this 
country, as the statute has ordered, ‘ nearly to an equality 
with the price thereof in the neighbouring countries of Eu- 


rope.* We pledge ourselves to let the public know whether 
this is done.” 


1 will finish this article by explaining why the minister does 
not enforce the laws against those great grocers. The tax is 


—_— - 





¥* 18 Geo. IT. cap. 26, 
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the same as the selling price of the teas. ‘Thus teas sold for 
a shilling a pound would only pay ashilling a pound duty ; 
but if it sold for three shillings, the tax would be three shil- 
lings a pound; and this would éreble the revenue, while it 
trebled the gains of the monopolists. The minister, if an 
honest man, would look elsewhere for the money, if it were 
wanted; but Mr. Pitt, who never told but one political truth, 
said—* no minister could be an honest man!” and the ad- 
vantage of securing the immense revenue upon tea, has no 
doubt induced him to wink at a robbery of the public to this 
enormous amount, 

The case is so monstrous that if it were properly taken up 
by the public, there is no doubt but that some diminution of 
the robbery would take place ; but without a reform, which 
shall give the people representatives who shall think the pub- 
lic money safer in the pockets of the people than in the hands 
of the ministry, the tree of corruption will never be cut 
down ; and there is this mischief, even in pruning it, that it 
is apt tostrengthen the roots. 

Your friend and well-wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 
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From the Black Dwarf in London to the Inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh. 


eemtetten <* *. aml 


[ promised, in my last, to offer a few remarks upon the 
subject of your representation, as it is called ; and which my 
Lord Binning, and the Dragon of Wantley, or Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, think quite good enough for you. Mindthis. They 
do not dare to say that itzs good in itself, or that it is ra- 
tionul, or that. it 2s representation at all. They dare not say 
this, because the broad lie would stare them in the face, and 
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every bedy would laugh in their faces, or turn round upon 
the heel from them with disgust. But they say that it is 
quite good enough for you—that you oughi to be contented 
with it—that 7 you have no business to complain—that you 
ought not to be trusted with votes—that you ought not to 
crumble at being treated as incompetent ideois, and put into 
the custody of the town council. If we say that freemen 
ought to possess the elective franchise themselves, the ready 
answer is, ‘“‘aye, for freemen this may be all tr ipa for 
‘*Scotchmen, or Englishmen, or the inhabitants of Edin- 
‘burgh in particular, we do not want to make them free- 
‘‘ men. They have been theslavesof this custom, the bonds- 
‘‘men of this oppression, as you call it, a long while; and 
** they dike it—they are very fond of it—they want no change 
‘—they would not be freemen—they are better off as they 
¢¢ are.” 

Do you, inhabitants of Edinburgh, do you plead guilty to 
this? Are you contented with the total annihilation of your 
political rights? Is it your pleasure to be the slaves of the 
town council 2 Will you bear with the same language that is 
applied to the defence of slavery in the West Indies? The 
slaves are there told, that they are contented and happy— 
that freedom would be a curse—that their emancipation 
would undo them—that slavery is the first great blessing, 
without which all others would be worthless. Politically 
speaking, vou are treated precisely in the same way. You 
are deprived of the election of men who are called your re- 
presentatives. The town-council is your board of masters. 
Your political rights are in their hands. If you ask who 
cave them their authority, they answer ‘“ themselves;” and 
then they proceed to use it for the benefit of themselves. 
You may not know the absolute profit made of the manufac- 
ture of representatives ; but you do know that none of the 
profit 1 is divided amongst you. The town-council get it all to 
themselves ; and agood, staunch-going, ministerial member, 
is sometimes worth a great deal. 

Lord Binning says that there is a rreat sympathy between 
youand the town-council. Yes, about as much, I suppose, 
as there is between the butcher and the sheep. The buteher 
has a great regard for the sheep when he cuts its throat, be- 
cause he profits by the carcase. So the town-council may 
have a great regard for your privileges, because they cut 
up to great advantage. If there were any other sort of sym- 
pathy between you, why should you not partake of the feast, 
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instead of being served up atit? If you thought with the 
council, why not give you the opportunity of confirming theit 
choice? The town-council fear you would not do this; and 
jest you should Gppese the choice of the council, you are 
denied any voice in the matter. You have no more share in 
the political ri ghte cf your country than «hens: you are no 
more than a colony of a under the dominion of the 
town-council. You may labour, and must contribute from 
your labour to the exiuuilene of the state; but you must 
not have any vote in the employment of your money, nor any 
voice as to the sums which you are required to pay. ‘This is 
your freedom —a mere freedom to labour. This is yeur Zi- 
berty—a liberty to pay, which is metamorphosed into a conv- 
pudszon if you should hesitate. For the rest, call yourselves 
what you will, with your property and persons at the dis- 
posal of howe over whom you have no controul, except in 
the little dread that may oc casionally prevail of the efforts 
of public opinion, what are ye in the scale of animals? 

The possession of power which cannot be controlled, 
the great characteristic of despotism. It matters not abies 
the hands in which it is placed, are good or bad. ‘The town- 
council, by possibility, might agree with you in all points, 
and return representatives who would faithfully discharge 
their duty. Still the council would have no right to usurp 
an authority which belongs inherently, as men, to yourselves. 
If they did not mean toabuse the power, they wouldnot desire 
it. It would be wuseess in the hands of honest men and 
would be refused ;—from the hands of dishonest men it 
ought to be snatched. ‘There are men into whose hands you 
might safely deposit untold sums of money, without any other 
security than their honour; but would such men receive 

such deposits. No—ihey would, for their own security, 
and out of a regard to their own moral responsibility, 
insist upon a clear record of the amount and terms of the 
deposits. They would feel their own characters demanded 
this security, that they might be exempt from suspicion; but 
your town- council has no ‘such feeling about the deposit of 
the most sacred treasure that a freeman can possess. They 
are regardless of what is said, orthought, about their mode 
of exercising an exclusive right which never could belong to 
them :—and Lord Binning deems you such dolts, as to ask 
what you can want with theelective franchise? I cannot pass 
over the sneer of his Lordship, at the meeting to petition 
the House having excluded all who were not “rated at Sl. 
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ayearrent. From his Lordship this was mere insult ; for 
had the doors been thrown open to all, he would have ‘said 
the petition was only the act and deed of the rabble.—But 
rationally speaking, it is this dread of the people which 
occasions the failure of such petitions. Lord Binning fears 
“ the mob,” as he would call it, far more than all the “ re- 
spectability” in the Empire; and no right will ever be reco- 
vered, until the demand is universal on the part of the people. 
Look at the silliness of the line drawn, Those who paid 51. 
per annum were admitted. What criterion was this, in an 
age, when the payer of a rent of 31. or 21. or 11., aman who 
paid no rent at all, might, in talent and property, be worth 
a hundred payers of 50]. rent each. Suppose the wisest, 
most disinterested, and wealthiest inhabitant of your city, 
should not choose to undergo the ceremony of house- 
keeping, and were to take up his abode with a friend, 
who charged him nothing for his lodging. You would 
have closed the doors of the late Meeting against him, 
even though he had been the only individual capable of 
directing its proceedings to a proper end!—and then you 
would have said, this is done to secure the respectability 
of the Meeting! Upon what does the safety of a State de- 
pend? Upon “the exertions of men paying £5 a year rent. 
The idea is preposterously ridiculous. ‘The well being of a 
nation consists in the devotion of all to the common-good ; 
and men cannot be interested in the defence of advantages 
in which they do not participate. Were Edinburgh attacked 
by an enemy, would the £5 rental-payers alone be admitted 
to arm in its defence, that the defence might be respectable ? 
Yon would then gladly extend the basis of your ideas of re- 
spectability. ‘The impotent rich man would give place to the 
powerful labourer; and yet in endeavouring to bring a do- 
mestic enemy to reason—an enemy who is in possession of 
the very citadel of your fortress, you limit the force by which 
he shall be attacked to payers of a five pound rental. In 
truth, you must reform your policy, and receive all who are 
disposed to assist you, or the temple of corruption will prove 
of eternal duration, and of impregnable strength. That you 
may speedily improve your methods of assailing it, is the 
earnest prayer of 

Your well-wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 
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A PARTING WORD TO THE “ WEST INDIA 
INTEREST.” 
~<a 

As this ‘ interest” is dwab in England, and only rads 
abroad, it is useless to argue against its melancholy, or its 
raging madness. We have put down its great bug-bear, 
that the slaves are as well off as the Irish peasantry. We 
have levelled this subterfuge with the dust; and it will re- 
quire more than common impudence to tell us again, that by 
subjecting the Irish peasant to the cart-whip; and his sisters, 
wife, or daughters to the promiscuous lust, and open viola- 
tion, of an idle and dissolute gentry; his condition would be 
improved. This palpable falshood is destroyed; and no- 
thing but the equally barefaced falsehood that the slaves are 
not a degree removed from brutes in natural capacity, re- 
mains to be urged in extenuation of the guilt of treating them 
as brutes. The answer to this, must be given by THE 
SLAVES THEMSELVES. It is for them to shew that they have 
hearts that feel, and hands that can revenge reiterated 
wrongs. It is for them to shew that they can do their own 
work as well as they have heretofore done the labour of their 
oppressors. The petitioners for the gradual abolition of 
slavery, no doubt mean well: but the question must be set- 
tled at once, if England means to retain possession of the 
islands. The slaves will not wait for a gradual emancipa- 
tion. Ina very few years, their destiny will not depend upon 
an European fiat. The freedom of Mayti has disposed of the 
future fate of negro slavery to white men. But the greatest 
horrors will be accumulated in the islands, if the slave- 
owners do not immediately adopt more prudent measures 
than threatening the mother country with their idle menaces. 
If the slave-owners were sincere in the desire to meliorate 
the condition of the slaves, there might be some hope of good 
effects arising from the gradual abolition; but as they are 
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every thing but sincere, and take every means of obstrueting 
and defeating such a purpose, the consequence is an endless 
provocation on the one hand, and an endless irritation on the 
other: the slaves sickening under hope deferred; and their 
owners maddening at every concession which is wrung from 
them. There is anabsolute impossibility of reconciling slavery 
and quiet submission. Theycannot exist together. Insurrec- 
tion, or rebellion, call it what you wiil, is a natural impulse on 
the part of the slave. He may often fear, but he will always 
wish to break his chains; and times will frequently favour 
what nature prompts. The slave has no security for good 
treatment, and therefore cannot have any rational enjoyment. 
He may love his parents, but he must not murmur if he sees 
the lash tear the flesh from their backs, lest it shall fall also 
upon his own. He may love some female slave; but if 
she be violated before his eyes, he must be silent. He may 
be permitted to marry; but the sanctity of the ceremony 
is no-security for his honour. His wife may be outraged 
by his master at pleasure. He may have children, but 
he must rear them to the same probable horrors—the 
males to distant service, and the females to prostitution. 
He has no legal remedy against any moral wrong ;— 
and forbearance to wound his feelings, is mere charity on 


the part of his masters. Yet this is a state of things which 
is upheld. by men, who affect to worship the founder of a 
faith, which preaches the moral equality of all men! and 
requires that its disciples shall return good furevil ; instead 
of which they act as if they had been commanded to retura 
evil for good—taking all the benefits of life from the labour 
of the slave; and loading him in return with insult and de- 
gradation. If his Satannic Majesty has any pecniiarly fa- 
voured spot upon earth, it must be the scene of Negro Sla- 
very. On the continent of Europe, there are places in which 
power can revel in much of this mischief; but it is only 
where the difference of colour is made the eround of oppres- 
sion that the infernal climex of villainy is reached. 


THE BLACK DWARF 
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REVIEW OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
i 
No. V. 

THE GREAT GUARDIAN OF LUNATICS IN A PASSION. 
——ia— 

On Monday the Ist instant, Mr. Abercrombie complained 
of a gross breach of the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, by that over-grown politician of the Pitt school, the 
Lord Chancellor. It appears that the Lord Chancellor felt 
sore at some remarks which fell from Mr. Abercrombie in the 
course of the debate on the abuses in the Court of Chancery. 
A newspaper had reported Mr. A. erroneously; and the 
Lord Chancellor, after taking from the Wednesday to the 
Saturday morning to consider, made some warm comments 
upon the supposed speech of Mr. Abercrombie, and de- 
clared a portion of it to be ‘fan utter falsehood!” The 
poor (or rather the rich) old man should have had some 
friend to warn him against the new infirmity of his temper— 
namely, his recently acquired rashness; the first symp- 
toms of which appeared. in the case of her late injured 
Majesty ; that being the only previous instance of his deciding 
without any hesitation. For the assumed privileges of the 
House of Commons, we profess no great regard; and, 
therefore, do not mean totreat of the Chancellor’s conduct as 
an offence of thatdescription ; but as an offence against good 
manners, and the common candour that ought to regulate 
the behaviour of men towards oneanother. There is a degree 
of cunning about the Lord Chancellor’s conduct, which is 
perhaps the most reprehensible part of it. It is pretended, 
by his friends, that he was misled by a reportin the Morning 
Hierald (a paper notorious for its colouring), into a belief that 
Mr. Abercrombie had mis-stated facts with reference to the 
practice of the Court. Now, we fearlessly state that the 
Lord Chancellor was no¢ so misled; and that it was utterl 
impossible that he should be so misled. In the first place, 
itis not likely that ne should ever read the Morning Herald. 
It has not directly sold itself to the ministry, though it has 
pledged itself to the cause of ignorance, by deliberately 
avoiding any thing like the utterance of political truth; but 
the Chancellor would be far more likely to flavour his roasted- 
corn-coffee, with the rank ultraism of Dr. Slop, than the 
diluted insipidity of the Morning Herald. 

No. 10, Vol. XII. 
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if the Chancellor did read the Morning Herald, he would 
never place any dependence upon its reports ;—and in the 
instance in question, his own knowledge must have taught 
him that Mr. Abercrombie could not have uttered the lan- 
guage attributed to him; because Mr. Abercrombie is a man 
of honour, and perfectly acquainted with the subject. The 
Chancellor, therefore, must have determined to understand 
him in his own way; and the fact that three days intervened 
between the debate, and the Chancellor’s insolent and unjust 
commentary, carries the evidence further against the possi- 
bility of any mistake rousing the petulance of the Giant of 
Doubting Castle. Mr. Abercrombie demanded the protection 
of the House, for himself and other members who might be 
similarly cireumstanced, and liable to have all their profes- 
sional prospects blasted from the seat of justice, in revenge 
for having honestly discharged a Parliamentary duty. Mr. 
Canning did not deny the wrong: he admitted the Chancel- 
ler’s sensibility had been in fault, from an excess of right 
feeling ; as the Manchester Reformers were cut down by * an 
excess of undebauched loyalty; ” and, as the hon. member had 
cleared himself before the House, and the country, he thought 
he ought not to proceed, without knowing what the pettish 
Chancellor would say, on finding that he had been mistaken. 
This was begging off the Lord Chancellor; and considering 
thatthe Great Doubter had entertained such great doubts 
as to the introduction of Mr. Canning into the Cabinet, it 
was very generous, on the part of the brilliant Secretary to 
throw so much of his protection over the fading reputation of 
the venerable, though somewhat battered, Head of the Law. 
Mr. Brougham talked about the “justice” of the case, which 
he said ought to be administered alike to the strong, and to 
the weak. But really this is shunning the true state of the 
question; for has it recently been the practice of the House 
so to do? Sir Manasseh Lopez, found guilty of having 
trafiicked in the actual sale of seats, and return of Members 
to that House, the grossest breach of its privileges that 
could be committed, had his sentence in great part remitted ; 
and, we believe, is now actually sitting in the most honour- 
able House. Lord Castlereagh was publicly accused of si- 
milar guilt; but being a stronger man than Sir Manasseh, he 
was not even put upon his trial, but shielded by the most ho- 
nourable House, from all accusation. Thus it has treated 
the strong. Look at its conduct towards the weak. Mr. Gale 
Jones was committed to Newgate for raising a question upon 
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the right of representatives to close their debates against the 
hearing of their constituents. And numbers have been fined, 

imprisoned, and ruined, for merely petitioning the House to 
be good enough to remove the enormous blemishes that. 
render it—what it is easier to see, than yet safe to say. 

The Solicitor General said the Lord Chancellor was only 
speaking of the Newspaper ; and meant not to make any 
personal attack. This law-officer, it is said, has brains; but 
he must have calculated that his hearers had no superabun- 
dance, to have ventured on such an assertion. Mr. Scar- 
lett said he would rather the Lord Chancellor had deprived 
him of his fortune, sent him to prison, or stripped him of 
his gown, than have called hima liar in the seat of justice ; 
and demanded whether it was from fear or interest, that the 
House forbore to put the Lord Chaneellor of England in the 
same situation as an unhappy printer, or other person, who 
should have violated their privileges? Mr. Scarlett surely 
needs no answer on this point. ‘The Attorney-General, in 
the begging strain of Mr. Canning, admitted that the Noble 
Lord had “expressed himself unguardedly, but hoped the 
house would not proceed with any further notice of the case. 
Mr. Tierney attributed the ruffling of the Great Doubter’s 
temper to the recent concession of a commission to enquire 
into the practices of Doubting Castle; alias the Court of 
Chancery; and in this guess, Mr. Tierney was probably 

correct. He also enquired, whether, in the profusion of 
apologies for the Lord of Doubting, the Lord had himself 
made any apology, or commissioned any one to apologize 
forhim. This called up Mr. Peel, with a fourth apology—a 
fourth beggary of the question—a fourth skulking behind the 
Morning "Herald’s ‘inaccuracy ; but Sir James “Mackintosh 
threw down this defence, and demanded justice, unless it 
was meant formally to abdicate the high functions of the 
House. Mr. Wynn, ove of the lot of the Grenvilles, thought 
that if the House were to enquire what words had been really 
used, it would inflict the deepest wound upon the privileges 
of Parliament.* Mr. Williams thought the House must 
go into the question, if it were only to give the Chancellor 
an opportunity of explaini ing away his language: but ‘ the 
House” knew better, and negatived the proposal for further 
enquiry by a majority of 151 to 102. 








lew 





* We suppose this worthy member meant the privileges of the Lord 
Chancellor. His proposition, otherwise, is utterly unintelligible. 
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Thus the Lord Chancellor has escaped the necessity of a 
personal humiliation ; but whether after this, he can retain 
the seals, and look Mr. Abercrombie in the face, we know 
not; because we do not know what feelings a Chancellor of 
two-and-twenty years wearing may possess :—but we should 
think that this star of the legal hemisphere is about to set; 
and that this “ twinkling” of temper is an indication that its 
political lustre is nearly burnt out. 








MORE SQUANDERING. 


After the Chancellor’s reputation had sunk into the arms 
of his protecting majority, an amusing conversation arose, 
with regard to the best-means of throwing away some thou- 
sands of the public money, upon what dre called pubdic 
buildings. Mr. Herries moved for £40,000 for repairs dur- 
ing-the ensuing year. This is independent of the £300,000 
required for the decoration of Windsor Castle with Brigh- 
ton turrets. Mr. Banks condemned the taste of the front of 
the New Law Courts. Mr. Bennet demanded to know the 
Architect, that the public might know whom to avoid. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said it was Mr. Soane, and that 
the orders were given by the Board of Works; but he thought 
it desirable that the controul should, in future, be vested in 
the Treasury. Among other whimsicalities in this conversa- 
tion, Mr. Hume said he would not be extravagant, but he 
would have a palace erected that should be an honour to the 
country, itistead of squandering large sums in endless re- 
pairs. This pleased the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
(a very cunning man) knew that repairs would be as much 
wanted for new as for old palaces, besides the pretty pickings 
that might be made amongst the shavings of a new palace! 
Sir Fhomas Baring thought that some half-dozen palaces 
might be disposed of, and anew one erected ; but he forgot 
that nobody would buy such things as royad taste has made 
English palaces. There is Kew Palace and the Brighton 
Kremlin. Who would buy them? Who would even have 
them asagift? But, surely, they might do well enough for 
those who built them. Mr. Bright and Mr. James honestly 
opposed the idea of any new expenses for palaces; while Sir 
M. White Ridley, the star of some place in the North, was 
quite melancholy at the idea of the ‘‘ 11L-LoDGING” of HIS 
Majesty. He would ‘‘ put it to any individual, in the House 
‘‘ or out of it, whether there was any person in his Majesty’s 
“dominions so ill-lodged, considering the greatness of his 
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* rank, as his Majesty was?” Now, we would put it to Sir 
M. W. Ridley, whether auy man, who has spent so much of 
other people’s money, in order to accommodate himself with 
‘* lydgings” to his taste, as acertain illustrious individual has, 
ought not to be contented, at any rate, with the result of his 
own taste for “ lodgings.” Surely, itis enough to build one 
palace for one King. ‘There was Kew Palace built for George 
the Third. There is Brighton Kremlin for George the 
Fourth. The next King will probably want another—but at 
present we say, “ hold—enough!” After some further con- 
versation respecting the front of the new Law Courts, ad- 
mitted, on all hands, to be a disgrace to the country, it was 
shrewdly remarked, that ‘‘ they could be pulled down again ; 
and so d—n the expense.” At the close of the conversation, 
there was a hint given, that Somerset House should be com- 
pleted, by building up the wing now wanting, either to make 
a Picture Gallery, or to accommodate the Royal Academy. 
Thus the ‘ collective wisdom” goes oa— 


“‘ Tis butso much the more jn debt, 
‘* And that they ne’er considered yet.” 


‘““COYNESS OF THE UNPAID MAGISTRACY. 


On Tuesday, the 4th inst., Mr. Hume moved for a return 
of the numbers committed to the prisons of London, Middle- 
sex, and Surrey, in the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, with 
the names of the committing Magistrates, and the ultimate 
disposal of the parties committed. The object of this motion 
was to show the great abuse of magisterial authority, which 
has recently formed so prominent a topic of canversation in 
the metropolis ; and had the return been ordered, the public 
would have had an opportunity of judging how ill-qualified 
to act were a large proportion of the “* Commission.” That 
useful Member of the Treasury Bench, Mr. Holme Sumner, 
fearful of this, and perhaps retained by his brethren in the 
‘¢ Commission” to screen their blunders, or their faults, got 
up, and taking it for granted, it would seem, that the Ma- 
vistracy has its full proportion of fools and knaves, declared 
that no gentleman would act, if he was liable to be shewn up 
before the House on such motions! This is rare sport! No 
gentlemen, quotha! Our lives on it, he means no such gen- 
tlemen as himself, and two or three other great men, who 
have figured away recently in the gallery of judicial mounte- 
bankery. No gentlemen, indeed! Heaven grant that all 
these gentlemen would ‘‘ pack -up their tatters,” and follow 
some other respectable gentlemen to New South Wales.-— 
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They might transport themselves and the nation together. 
These gentlemen have no objection to figure as committing 
Magistrates, in the gaol calendars, but they are too modest, 
too genteel, to bear the ordeal of a Parliamentary Paper. 
We are sick of such gentility, good Holme, and hope soon 
to see an end of it. The Solicitor-General took the hint, and 
said the purpose of Mr. Hume. might be answered by the 
return, without the names; and the motion, so amended 
(that is destroyed) was agreed to; and Holme Sumner’s gen- 
tlemen may go on committing, either others or themselves, 
and still sleep in peace. 


FUTILE ATTACK ON THE WINDOW PEEPERS. 


Mr. Hobhouse brought forward his motion for the repeal of 
the remainder of the window duty, amounting to one mil- 
lion two hundred and five thousand pounds. He remarked 
that in the last 30 years the people of this country had paid 
asum which baffled credibility, and bewildered calculation ; 
namely, the enormous sumof TWO MILLIONS OF MILLIONS. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has adopted the po- 
licy of always having asop in his hand, said he could not at 
present yield the window tax, but he would threw the Zaw- 
taxes into the Budget, because he had found out they did 
not exceed £200,000; and he could make up £100,000 of 
that sum by the encreased revenue of the Crown Lands, and 
by the saving of as much in the collection of the revenue. 
Why the Chancellor did not do this before, he forgot to state. 
Mr. W. Smith declared that he should vote for the repeal of 
the window tax, because ‘“‘it employed a host of collectors 
‘* and examiners, and brought the tax-gatherers into their 
‘“* houses.” We may as well inform that gentleman that this 
is One of the reasons whyit remains. To abolish the window 
tax, would not merely be the loss of the money to the minis- 


ter, but the loss of so much direct patronage to members of 


parliament, and other friends of the ruling powers. This 
consideration will account for the rejection of the motion by 
a division of 155 to 88. 


SLAVERY. 


On Thursday, the 4th, various petitions were presented for 
the gradual abolition of negro slavery! 


FREE TRADE, 


Petitions were also presented from Leeds and Coventry, 
respecting the silk and wool duties, in which the petitioners 
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declared that they had no objection to a free trade; but that 
the proper basis of a free trade was a free trade in corn. 
This is a home-thrust at the pretended liberality of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, which he will find it difficult to parry. 
It is quite clear that if the English mechanic has twice as 
much to pay for his food as the mechanic of another country, 
he will be so much the worse enabled to compete with 
the foreigner, notwithstanding the advantages of our ma- 
ch.nery. Butto take away the tax on the importation of 
com would be to destroy the agriculturists, and the land- 
holders. We must eat taxed corn as long as the debt remains, 
and the interest is paid; and this necessity will confound all 
the chimerical hopes of any extraordinary encrease of trade. 
The workmen begin to find provisions rising in price, by one 
of the ordinary re-actions of our system; and as the Chan- 
cellor is about to introduce foreign manufactured articles, he 
should also admit foreign corn, or the English manufac- 
turers will doubtless find that his liberality has a dreadful 
drawback on its anticipated beneficial effects. While the 


debt and the corn laws remain, all these experiments will be 
found useless or dangerous. 








TREAD-MILL LEGISLATION. 


Mr. Bennett objected to the inequality of the tread-mill 
labour; and proposed to limit the labour of the men to 
10,000 feet of ascent, and the women to 8,000. Mr. Peel 
objected that this equality of labour would be the greatest 
inequality of punishment, if applied indiscriminately to the 
strong and the weak. But the great objection to the tread- 
mill is that, while itis frequently a barbarous, it is always 
a useless punishment. The mind is not occupied. The pri- 
soner learns nothing which can be of future use to him. He 
obtains no habits of industry, by this turning of labour itself 
into the worst of grievances. Prisoners ought to be employed 
in useful, as well as in hard labour; and until this is effect- 
ed, gaols will: never become schools of reformation. Sir T. 
Baring having complained that a Mrs. Loder had been put 
upon the tread-mill immediately after her lying-in, Mr. Holme 
Summer undertook to give a correct account of her case. He 
said she was committed for ‘ having had an illegitimate 
child, the third she had borne to three different men.” Now, 
had she happened to have had to deal with three gentlemen 
like Mr. Holme Sumner, who could have indemnified the 
parish for the expense, Mrs. Loder would not have been com- 
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mitted at all;—the crime of Mrs. Loder was, therefore, in 
not having prosuituted-herself in the most judicious manner. 
But to the tread-mill part of the business,—Mr. Holme Sum- 
ner, who seems to have considered Mrs. Loder as a fit sub- 
ject for experiments, says she was weighed on the 31st of 
October, and found to weigh eight stone and two pounds. 
She was weighed again on the 13th of December, and had 
increased in weight nize ponnds, working all this time at the 
wheel. From that period to the 2d of June, she was not put 
on the wheel; and being weighed again, it was found she had 
lost two of the nine pounds which Mr. Holme Sumner said 
was gained by treading! What a conjuror of a legislator 
this is! If he had happened to weigh a person in the dropsy 
and found an increase, he would have said, ‘‘ Bless me, you 
are better by several pounds than you were before ;”—and 
should he afterwards find the patient relieved by tapping, he 
would exclaim—‘* Good God, you can’t live; you are so 
‘“* much dess than you were before!” What a pity that Go- 


tham is not an English rotten borough, or a county as rotten 
as a rotten borough ! 





FLOGGING INDISPENSIBLE IN THE ARMY. 


On the committal of the mutiny bill on Friday, Mr. Hume 
moved that the punishment of flogging be abolished in the 
army; but Lord Palmerston and Sir H. Hardinge maintained 
that it was absolutely indispenszble to military discipline in a 
British army :—which, To us, seems telling the British sol- 
dier, in direct terms, that he is so much more of a brute than 
a French soldier, that nothing but the cat-o’-nine-tails can 
keep him to his duty. The mere mention of this disgraceful 
custom, would not be tolerated in America; but the Legis- 
lature of Britain does not scruple to countenance by law, year 


_ after year, a brutal and degrading punishment, which even 
the despotisin of France disowned. 


FOREIGN POLICY. 


—— eR. 


Mr. Canning has displayed all the courage he possesses, 
in a correspondence with the Ministers of France and Spain, 
relative to the independence of South America. He had 
discovered that he had been juggled with regard to Spain 
and Portugal; and all his energies have been roused on the 
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subject of South America. To the French Minister he has 
ventured to say, that “‘ convinced that the ancient system of 
‘* the colonies, could not be restored, the British Govern- 
‘ment could not enter into any stipulation binding itself 
“either to refuse, or to delay its recognition of their inde- 

‘« pendence ;” and that “it would consider any foreign in- 
‘‘ terference by force, or by menace in the dispute between 
‘¢ Spain and the Colonies, as a motive for recognising the 
‘‘ latter without delay.” This is something, at least for Mr. 
Canning ; though very little, and that little very paltry, for 
a British ‘Minister. Why did he not state that it was an 
insult to ask of England to join in any continental projects 
against the colonies; instead of using the mild and evasive 
language, that ‘‘ England could not go into a joint delibera- 
‘* tion upon the subject of Spanish America upon an equal 
‘* footing with other powers whose opinions were dess formed, 
‘‘and whose interests were less implicated.” What idle 
verbiage is this? The ‘ other powers” have formed their 
Opinions as decisively as England, and their interests are 
not less implicated. The French Minister, a Prince de 
Polignac, agrees that the o/d state cannot be restored en- 
tirely; butin the name of humanity appeals to. Mr. Can- 
ning not to leave the Spanish Colonies entirely destitute of 
the blessings of ‘‘ monarchy, or aristocracy ;” but to lend 
a hand to bring back “ to a principle of union in govern- 
“ment, whether monarchial, or aristocratical, a people 
“among whom absurd and dangerous theories were now 
” keeping up agitation, or disunion.” How modest the 
despots are! zther monarchy, or aristocracy, will serve 
them now ;—so that they could get rid of REePuUBLI- 
canism! Mr. Canning, who seems to have less objection 
to republicanism in America than in England, replies ne- 
vertheless,! in his usual conciliatory style, that—‘ how- 
‘“ever desirable the establishment of a monarchial form 
‘‘ of government in any of these provinces, might be, 
‘‘on the one hand; or whatever might be the difficulties 
‘in the way of it on the other, his government would not 
‘‘ take upon itself to put it forward as a condition of their 
‘“‘ recognition.” Thus ended the correspondence with the 
French Minister. The Spanish Minister, one Count Ofalia, 
talks of the ‘‘events in the Peninsula having paved the 
‘‘ way for the co-operation of the Allies of Ferdinand 
‘to assist him in accomplishing the worthy object of up- 
‘‘ holding the principles of order and legitimacy, the sub- 
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“* version of which once commenced in America, would pre- 


** sently communicate to Europe.” Mr. Canning is shorter 


and more peremptory with this creature of the murderous 
caitiff, Ferdinand, and ventures to tell him plainly that 
“* the recognition of such of the new states, as have esta- 
“< blished de facto their independent political existence, can- 
‘not be much longer delayed.” Mr. Canning concludes 
with declaring that England will be no party to a conference 
upon the subject. The question now is, will a conference 
be held between the Russian, Austrian, and French Govern- 
ments 2? We have no doubt but that it will, and that South 
America will eventually be attacked by force, as we know it 
to be at this moment assailed by intrigue. That Mr. Can- 
ning would say more than he has said now, was not to be 
expected; but he must be aware that to have said half as 
much with regard to Spain, would have left him that bul- 
wark against the holy allies, and prevented any question be- 
ing raised with regard to South America. 








APPENDIX TO HOMO'S ANSWER TO THE PRO- 
BLEM, STATED IN THE BLACK DWARF OF 
FEBRUARY 18th, 1824. 


Ce meee 


Itis by investigating the nature and the object of represen- 
tation, as well as the guarantees for its secure enjoyment, 
that the knowledge recommended in the foregoing argument 
isto be obtained. In the case of Anglo America, as com- 
pared with all prior instances, its value is illustrated. It is 
to this knowledge we must attribute that greatest of all 
human records, the DecLtaration of AmeERiIcAN INDE- 
PENDENCE, andthe unexampled felicity with which it hath 
been crowned ? 

To what, onthe contrary, must we attribute the subjuga- 
tion of the many illustrious republics of ancient Greece to 
the Macedonian yoke?—The fall of Constantinople with 
the slavery of so many christian states and kingdoms to the 
brutal Turks ?—The alternate submission to the neighbouring 
monarchs of those republics and principalities of Italy which 
arose out of the ruinsof the Roman empire ?—Or the merg- 
ing of those of Poland and Germany, in the bordering do- 
minions of despotic kings and emperors ?—but to the diver- 
sities in their forms of polity, none of them rational, causing 
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intestine divisons, whereby prejudices, jealousies, and dis- 
union were continually nourished. 

Their very imperfect acquaintance with the nature of Re- 
presentative Government, by which discordant interests are 
harmonized, and general liberty, having in its train prospe- 
rity and happiness, national dignity and renown, is secured 
and perpetuated, was a chief cause of their misfortunes. 

Seeing, then, the infinite importance of that knowledge 
which can alone cause the benefits of Representative Go- 
vernment, can the necessity of acquiring it be too much in- 
sisted on ?—Can that necessity be too earnestly impressed on 
the attention of the true patriot ? 

The example of England, supposed to be profoundly in- 
structed in the science of Representation, is so far from an 
exception, that itis a strong confirmation of the doctrine. 
For, by means of the multiplied corruptions of her Govern- 
ment, flowing from the several innovations of the Norman 
Tyrant, she ineffect, until the light shed on the subject in 
Our own day, although amused and cheated with some faint 
shadows of Representation, had completely lost the sub- 
Stance, and with it all sound knowledge of its nature ;—and 
-to this hour she is deprived of its reality, and its wholesome 
fruit. 

Do we not behold how the principles are eluded, and their 
application withholden? Do we not know that what usurps 
the name of Representation is a mockery? And how, by 
that mockery, it is rendered null and of no effect, being 
frustrated and trodden under foot by Oligarchs, equally the 
tyrants of King and people? Tyrants who have succeeded 
in converting the organ of Representation into an engine of 
hateful despotism, by the instrumentality of which engine 
they pillage the nation, in a degree far exceeding whatever 
was, or ever could be, inflicted on the people of Turkey or 
Morocco? Then, for the benefit of Representation, or for 
Representation itself, let not the European patriot look to 
England, but to the wneted family of her descendants ‘in An- 
glo-America. 

Let him in England analyse what is mis-called Representa- 
tion; in an especial manner let him scrutinize and contem- 
plate the disgusting mummery of what is styled Opposition ! 
If he discovers in it any thing more than faction or farce, he 
has more penetration than falls to the share of the present 
writer. The faction is but too visible in an unprincipled 
scramble of the wranglers for power, with its patronage and 
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plunder,—of wranglers who are mere rivals. of each other, 
while both are enemies of the people, and notorious violators: 
of their rights and liberties. 

If there be, indeed, a few that go deeper than the tacti- 
tionists of Opposition, galling both factions by exposures of 
monstrous corruptions, but who, at the same time, touch not 
on the radical cure of the nation’s disease, can we do other- 
wise than compare this class of Parliamentary politicians to 
Mera. who makes so conspicuous a figure in scripture his- 
tory ?° 

It seems not to have entered into the imagination of these 
indefatigable labourers, who are ‘‘ encumbered with much 
‘serving,’ tohave ‘ chosen that good part” which must be 
most acceptable to a much wronged, a suffering, and insulted 
people, as well as to the heavenly Father of mankind, a God 
who ‘ loves judgment and hates robbery,’+ since they have 
hitherto neglected the “one thing needful,” to a recovery of 
the Constitution, whereby alone the disfranchised and plun- 
dered nation can receive justice and right. 

What end, beyond the display of counting-house talents, 
with a contemptible coffee-house fame, and a useless vexation 
of Ministers, is served by notable calculations of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, while at the Ministerial nod, in sove- 
reigu contempt of these laborious calculators, millions upon 
millions are voted by steady myrmidons who share in the 
spoil? 

The times are in no need of political economists, but of 
honest radical Reformers. The former are abundant in 
Change-alley, and in every street; but we Jook in vain for a 
courageous preacher of Radical Reform, that with the bold- 
ness of a Peter, ora John, whose fame is recorded in ‘‘ Acts, 
iv.,” shall fearlessly contend for our country’s salvation ! 

While the bustling triflers with their bundles of documents, 
‘‘ tapestied trash”—and their motion after motion, for that 
mere pruning of the tree of corruption which strengthens the 
root, thus keep up the farce of debate and furnish the matter 
of newspaper delusion, the mocked people must needs iook 
on with apathy or disgust, anxiously hoping for the coming of 
a political redeemer. Did such a Reformer appear in Parlia- 
ment, soon would the poople show they were not stocks and 
stones, devoid of an instinctive desire of seJf preservation ! 
For who, in the present state of public opinion, that can read 








* Luke x. 18—42. + Is. Ixi. 6, 
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the signs of the times, but must know, that such a Reformer, 
preaching the sqund doctrine of constitutional truth and 
righteousness, would soon have the support of ‘‘ innumerable 
multitudes, aware of the Leaven of the Pharisees,’”* multi- 
tudes of one heart and one soul!”+ But to drop parable for 
plain speaking, these economic cobblers seem as blind as bee- 
tles.—Are they wilfully blind to notorious facts ? Although 
gilded, embroidered, or even pampered with dainties for keep- 
ing it quiet, slavery is still slavery, and not to be endured 
hy. men who have a particle of spirit, or any sense of the dig- 
nity of Freedom. These political economists ought to know, 
that the degrading slave-mark is deeply branded on the fore- 
head of England, and that to eradicate this evidence of her 
shame ought to be the first object of patriotism ;—attention to 
a faithful stewardship of her estate, a subsequent duty.—Can 
the economists be ignorant of the three indispensable requi- 
sites to Freedom ; namely, that to be free, a people must 
make their own laws; ; that they must themselves apply the 
Jaws of their own making; and that they must have in their 
own hands the means of | self-defence, and the enjoyment of 
law by universal arms-bearing and a civic armed power? Di- 
vested of these, they are enslaved. Can these economists be 
ignorant that the English people do not make their own 
laws, but are subject to a legislation of Oligarchs who have 
usurped the power? Can they be ignorant that in all 
political cases, the People do not apply the laws by 
Juries of themselves fairly drawn; but that in those cases 
the Juries are infamously packed against them by the tools of 
tyranny, converting a shield of protection into a weapon of 
destruction? Or can they be ignorant that the self-preser- 
vation of the body-politic by the armed civil force of the 
country is annihilated; whence it is manifest that the people 
are not under a civil or free government, but have been 
brought under the military despotism of a standing army ?— 
Have those political economists ever met with words more 
self-evidently true, than those put on record by the late 
Arthur Young, not many weeks before he was bribed by a 
place of profit to become the pander of the Oligarchs—that 
‘‘ where Government only is armed, there is despotism.” { 
Our want in parliament, therefore, is not political econo- 
mists, but Radical Reformists ! HOMO, 


* Luke xii. 1. + Acts, iv. 32. t Travels, p, 550. 
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Curiosity OrrenpEp.—A Correspondent of the Exami- 
ner complains bitterly of the charge of two-pence to enter St. 
Paul’s. That there is any charge, he thinks wrong; but that 
the charge should be ‘ only two-pence” wrings him to the 
very soul? He cannot bear the idea of having entered a éwo- 
penny show. Had the charge been half-a-crown, he says he 
would have ‘ paid it with comparative pleasure.” Is not 
this ‘‘ rare foolery!” Have we not here a pleasant fellow, 
who would rather pay half-a crown, than two-pence? A na- 
tion of such coxcombs would be advantageous to a prime- 
minister. He would only have to charge enough! There is 
a mixture of avarice and pride in this idea that is truly whim- 
sical. I had rather pay nothing, but I can pay half-a-crown! 
That any thing should be paid i af such cases is, perhaps, ob- 


jectionable ; but while payment is exacted, surely the less in 


amount the better. 





SaMeLe oF GreaTNEss.—In Lumsden’s Journey from In- 
dia, we are informed, that when the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine was travelling in Germany on one occasion, being weary 
of the slow progress he made, he ordered the post-boy re- 
peatedly to drive faster, but to no purpose. He then threat- 
ened to shoot him, if he did not quicken his pace; and the 
postilion persisting in jogging on at his own rate, it so pro- 
voked the Grand Duke, that he drew his pistol and shot him 
dead on the spot! ‘The story is evidently told to lessen the 
horror that would be felt at such a murder. It is not proba- 
ble that the post-boy would refuse or neglect to drive as fast 
as his cattle could go; and if out of any humanity to them 
he disobeyed this Grand Duke, he should have been rewarded 
instead of being murdered! This Grand Duke is the brother 
of the magnanimous Alexander; and the latter has been des- 
cribed as mounting his throne over the dead body of a mur- 
dered father, and as living on friendly terms with the mur- 
derers! These are rare patrons of social order and legztinu- 
cy! The Grand Duke ought to have been nailed upon a 
gibbet; and the Emperor eannot be too soon taught that he 
is nota person who should be tolerated in his audacious 
pretensions to hold the world in leading strings. 





There is an affectation of political moderation, and candour, 
and charity, gaining ground amongst us which ought to be 
checked. Were it a reality, the thing would be different ; but 
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it is impossible that there can be any real sympithy between 
the advocates of the present system, and the true friends of the 
people. The ministers do well to preach oblivion to the past, 
because it is their policy to throw off the odium of measures 
which they forego, because at present milder means lead to 
the same result. That they should wish the Manchester 
massacre, and the finings, imprisonments, and persecution of 
the friends of reform to be forgotten, is natural enough ; but 
when we know that zn the same circumstances, the same atroci- 
ties, would be repeated and justified, should we forget that the 
authors, actors, and abettors of these crimes against the 
people have not been brought to any account, with one so- 
litary exception, in which remorse produced an act of justice ? 
We are nauseated with the praises of the diberal policy of the 
ministers! What highwayman of any common discernment 
would think of shooting or ill-treating a traveller, who gave 
up his money without any trouble? The ministers obtain 
their fifty-six millions a year without murmuring, there- 
fore they are in good humour; and spend it as they please. 

New Churches, new Palaces are the order of the day; and 
The Examiner sives the Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘* credit’’ 
and ‘‘ honour due.” For what? Why, infact, because he 
refuses to repeal the window tax! while it is complimen- 
tary in the extreme to him, for attending to the call of the 
country to repeal the daw taxes; this call being made through 
that “* powerful organ” the “press.” This is stark nonsense! 
There is a much louder call upon the Chaneellor, both by 
the press and the country, to repeal the window tax; and 
yet he will notdo it. What makes the call effective in one 
instance and not inthe other? Again, would any cal/ upon 
the Chancellor make him surrender his stunding army—to 
amend his misgovernment of Ireland—or to reform the re- 
presentation? ‘The Chancellor is buying popularity, by 
small concessions made for the moment, that he may 
strengthen the bulwarks of the more important and mis- 
chievous grievances. We donot expectthe Courier to pull 
off the mask ; but surely The Examiner should not gild it 
with a false gloss. The country will owe the minister no 
thanks until some additional millions of taxation are reduced ; 
and it is the worst of follies to preach the people into an ad- 
miration of a diberality which is not effecting a tenth part 
of what, in common justice, they have a right to demand. 
The new Churches and Windsor Castle will cost four years 
produce of the remitted law duties! Certainly the people 
ought to be very grateful for such blessings. 
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THE IRISH CATHOLICS. 
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Weare glad to perceive that the Irish Catholics are moving 





onward to the true roadto emancipation, though they proceed 
but slowly. They have not agreed to petition for Parlia- 
mentary Reform; but, as the eloquent and independent Edi- 
torof the Irishman says, ‘‘ they have done the next thing to 
“it,” —thatis, they avow their petition to Parliament is not 
sent with any hope of its being attended to, but to shew the 
public that their cause, just asit is, and moderately and re- 
spectfully set forth, has no chance of attracting the attention 
of the House of Commons. This is was/ing a year; but if it 
shall put an end to all delusion on the subject in Ireland, it 
will not be wasted entirely to no purpose. In the ensuing 
Session, when we may venture to predict the English Re- 
formers will have again found the necessity of taking the 
field, if they should be joined decisively by the six millions 
of the Catholic body, some impression may be made on the 
citadel of the Boroughmongers. The first impression will 
be buta faint one. It has so many abutments and outworks, 


that the Boroughmongers have some reason for exclaiming 
with Macbeth— 


“Our Castle’s strength will laugh a siege to scorn:”’ 

But perseverance accomplishes wonders; and if the whole of 
the present generation must go down to the grave, paying 
the ‘‘ black mazd” tribute to our rotton borough Lords, it will 
be some consolation toleave the world in hope that our pos- 
terity may be freed from the ignominious tribute. The cha- 
racter of Mr. O'Connell has been made very free with by a 
portion of the London press lately; and a portion of it, too, 
which boasts of its liberality. But let him not heed this. 
The epithets of ‘‘demagogue,” ‘ seditious railer,” and 
‘t noisy clamourer,” are always ready coin with ‘the powers 
thatare.” Hampden was a rebel, Sydney was a trattor. 





Printed and Published by Tl. J. Wooler, 2, Gough Square. 
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CASE OF MR. WATSON, 
a EE Ge 
Sir, York, 6th March, 1824. 

Ata mecting of the ‘“‘ York Rerormers’ Union,” held 
at the Garrick Coffee-house, on the 11th ult., the Hon. 
Henry Burtrer, in the Chair ;—after the business which re- 
lated to the Unron had been disposed of, a vote of thanks 
was unanimously passed upon Col. Johnson, and the 1575 
frecholders, who so nobly struggled for the independence and 
purity of Election, in the late contest for the representation 
of the County of Lincoln; which vote of thanks our Honour- 
able President communicated to that gentleman. 

The case of Mr. Perer Watson, of Chester-le-street, 
was then brought before the Meeting, when it was determined 
to enter into a subscription for that fearless opposer of priestly 
imposition. And it gives me great pleasure in being able to 
send you the enclosed ten pounds, as the produce of that sub- 
scription,” which sum you will please to acknowledge your 
receipt of, in the Black Dwarf, assoonas possible. By this 
means it will be recorded, that in the ancient city of York 
there are characters who disapprove of such clerical exactions 
and oppressions. 

I would ask any of those clerical gentlemen, who layclaim 
to Easter Offerings as éhetr dues, where they find their au- 
thority for such claims? Is it to be found in any of those 
precepts which the Founder of Christianity gave for the re- 
culation and guidance of his followers ? 

A few extracts from the laws by which these clerical gen- 
try ought to live, may not be unprofitable, as they will serve 
to show the great difference that exists between those devour- 
ing locusts, which soswarm in our day, and the patriotic Re- 
formers, the first teachers of Christianity. They said, ‘ Be 
‘* not desirous of this world’s wealth, but love your enemies.” 
—‘* Do good unto all men, and injury to no man.”—‘ Give 
‘‘to him that asketh of thee; and from him that borroweth 
‘* turnnot thou away.” What resemblance, I would ask, do 
those priestly drones, whose coffers are filled with this world’s 
goods, bear to him whohad not where to lay his head? Did 
he say, ‘‘ Give me my smoke-penny and offering hens,” in 
order to increase his wealth? No! we cannot find any thing 
like untoit; and yet his pretended followers, in opmlay, say 
to the parent of a large family, who scarcely knows how to 
eet bread enough for his offspring, ‘‘ Give me my smoke-penny 
‘and my offerings, or 1 will seize every stick in your hovel— 
‘‘even your very Bible! and if you offer any resistance to 





* The gross amount of the Subscriptions was lol. 15s. 9d.; but 
unavoidabie expenses attending the Subscription, use of rooms, 


prinling, postage of letters, paper, &e., took the odd pioney to cover 
them. 











“these, my sacred claims, 
* you !!” 


To Mr. T. J. Wooler, London 


a dungeon is open to receive 
tan we behold such things, and not blush for 
those men who permit their existence ? 
I hope; Sir, the time is not far distant when the claims of 
those wolves in sheeps-clothing will be for ever done away. 
Iam, Sir, yours respectfully, 


ABM. STANSFIELD. 


This letter, with the remittance of £10, arrived safe; and 


the money shall be forwarded 


to Mr. Watson’s order. 
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Exeter—J,. Besley, jun. News 


Office. 


Grascow—W. Brock, 30, Antigua- 


place. 

Great Y¥armMocta—J. Boldry, 
Row, 30. 

Farnuam — Fairmaner, _ hair-' 


dresser 


Newspaper- 


24, 


Warner-street, Cold Bath-square, 

enwell. . 

Hurt—Mr. J. Jackson. 

Irpswicu—S. H. Cowell. 

Krent—Mr. Healy, Draper, Ash.- 
ford; Mr. Sutton, Bromley. 

LANCASHIRE— Mr. R. Parker, book - 
seller, Chorley. 

Lerps—J. Maun, Duncan Street. 

Leicester—Mr. Brooks, High 
Street. 

Lewes—Veness, St. John Street. 

Liverroot—T. Smith, Paradise 
Street. 

Maipstone—Dawson, Stone St. 

MancuEester—J. Wroe, 49, Great 
Ancoats Street ; S. Reddish; 'T. 
Crabtree, Nightingale Street. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE—J. Mar- 
shall. 

Norrotk—J. Dinmore, Lynn. 

Norwicu—G. Wright, Back of 
Inns; J. Watling, Bethlem 
Street, St. Peters. 

NorrincgHaMm—Mr. Sutton, Review 
Office. 

PETERSFIELD—John Pince. 

PortsEA—G. Broughton, 23,Queeu 
Strect, 

Reapinc—R. Snare, printer. 

Rocuester—J. Berry, General 
Newspaper Office, near the Star 
Inn, Eastgate. 

sor >-aaaltiana Barling, Fisher- 
On. 

Somerset—J. Trump, Eastover, 
Bridgv oer. 

Soryr > etTon—J. Sims. 

corD—J. Drakard. 

UNDERLAND—W. Chalk, High 
Street. 

Taunton—Mr. J. Kerswell, book- 
seller. 

Warwick—T. Brothers, Southam. 

WoLveRHAMPTON—J. Large, King 
Street. 

| York—Emmerson, shoemaker, Co- 

nev Street, 




















